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HllMNAHY 

This  paper  i^xamines  the  current  status  of  the  Moscow  - 
Mashington  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  and  their 
significance  within  the  overall  frame%K>rk  of  detente  and 

N 

Soviet  ideology . ^The  conclusion  reached  in  this  study  is 
that  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  weakening  its  nuclear 
weapons  posture  as  a result  of  accepting  a disadvantageous 
position  vis-a-vis  the  USSR  in  the  SALT  negotiations.  In 
our  eagerness  to  secure*  an  arms  control  agreeskent  we  are 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  and  will  remain 
inherently  hostile  to  the  united  States;  a fact  that  is 
quite  evident  from  their  ideological  statesMnts  as  well  as 
from  their  manipulation  of  detente.  Thus,  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  weakened  |>osture  (as  this  paper  will  show)  , the 
United  States  could  conceivably  be  subjected  to  Soviet  nu** 
clear  blackmail.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
a realistic  appraisal  of  SALT  and  detente  in  light  of  Soviet 
ideology. 
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Tho  crux  is  (h.it  Lht'  OS  In'lifvcs  only  what  It 
wants  to  Is  Lht>  u|>|ioni>nt  (i.e.,  the  USSK) 

really  H|>«'.iKinq  of  doienie  and  (K'acoful  coexiatenoe/ 
The  US  LM>li<>v«'H  thiK  so  nobody  pays  attention  to 
Soviet  pronouneesH^nts  of  world  revolution  and  world 
conquest.  Kurlhi'risure,  this  process  is  being  re- 
inforced by  the  masH  imnliu  to  the  point  of  collec- 
tive narcos  is  .^nd  general  delusion. 

The  Cold  War  is  not  dead;  it  is  isore  dangerous  now 
than  it  was  years  ago. 

The  above  quote  clearly  expresses  a danger  that  has 
becosw  extresM>ly  serious  in  this  age  of  detente  — nasMly* 
that  the  euphoria  produced  by  detente  is  very  likely  to 
back  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  into 
an  indefensible  position  from  which  there  can  be  no  retreat. 
Specifically,  1 am  referring  to  the  current  Strategic  Anss 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  in  which  the  Soviets  presently  have 
a distinct  advantage,  inupite  of  our  own  assurances  to  the 
contrary.  The  dangt>r  lies  in  tfu*  fact  that  this  advantage 
could  conceivably  bo  ('xpanded  to  the  point  of  effectively 
neutralising  our  retaliatory  capability  against  a Soviet 
nuclear  attack  thus  rendering  us  vulnerable  to  nuclear  black- 
mail. With  this  achieved  we  would  be  forced  to  concede  to 
Soviet  hegemony  in  the  world  political  arena,  and  especial- 
ly in  Western  Europe.  This  danger  is  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  seemingly  just  as  sincere  as  are 
in  their  desire  to  prevent  a nuclear  holocaust  for  they  know 
that  with  our  current  capabilities  they  would  lose  just  as 
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Mini'll  as  w<*  wiiiilil  ill  I III-  i-vi'iil  7!  ••  t hi'i  motiui*  I I'ar  war. 
ili>w<‘Vi'r,  il  i>iii  1 1 I •!  I i .)( ot  y Imci'  witi'  (‘ftcctivcly  neutra  1 i /.I'll 
1.0  thi'  |«oiiiL  (h-il  I lii'y  iJiil  iii>i.  havi*  tr>  fc'ar  our  rotal  iutioii 
tiiun  tli(*y  woulii  iitii<‘i‘iJ  li.tvi*  .i  vrry  powi^rful  club,  since*  thi.-ir 
Lliroatoiii'd  use*  ol  iiucli-ar  wi><i|>i>n:i  would  lx*  as  effective  as 
their  actual  eiiipluyni<*nl  . 

It  is  ny  conti'ntiuii  in  this  the'sis  that  the  United  States 
is  now  faced  with  this  very  real  danger  as  a result  of  our 
(|Ood  faith  in  the  SALT  negotiations,  and  I. shall  try  to  prove 
Riy  thesis  not  only  through  an  examination  of  the  strategic 
nuclear  postures  of  both  countries  in  light  of  SALT,  but 
also  via  an  examin.rtion  of  Soviet  ideological  attitudes  to- 
ward detente.  There  it  must  be*  added  that  although  ideology 
is  a very  flf*xible  instrument  in  Soviet  hands,  it  neverthe- 
less gives  an  indication  of  huHsian  intentions  in  the  sphere 
of  power  politics,  and  it  would  ind<*ed  be  foolhardy  to  assume 
otherwisf!  since  Marxism-Leninism  is  and  always  will  be  inimi- 
cal towards  the  capitalist  world,  especially  the  United  States. 

As  I hope  to  point  out  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  there 
is  a wide  gulf  between  what  we  view  as  detente  and  peaceful 
coexistence  and  what  the  Soviets  consider  them  to  be,  and  that 
our  naivete  in  perceiving  this  difference  could  be  potential- 
ly damaging  to  the  strength,  security  and  international  pre- 
stige of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  my  intention  herein 
to  advocate  a return  to  isolationism  or  the  Cold  War  or  even 
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a wilh«lrawal  I riNii  ii(M|i>i  i.d  ions  with  iln*  Sovii'lK  all  u( 
whi«?h  w«>ulii  l>«*  li  i s<nii  •>!  oils . My  inlisilion  is  rather  to  ury«> 
a mort'  cautious  •iinl  |>.ii  hmiI  ij|>|>ruacli  In*  <iiiopt<‘ii  by  the  Uniti-il 
Stati'H  ill  our  ne<|ot  i.il  lon’i  witli  the  Sovii-ts  --  such  a policy 
would  ijo  a lung  way  lowaul  preventing  I In*  kind  of  erosion 
in  our  nuclear  imisLiim*  m.it  has  resulteil  from  SALT  I and  tin* 
Vladivoatok  SuMMil.  it  wi*  I'ontinue  to  negotiate  in  haste 
and  fail  to  und«‘islanil  the  dangers  inherent  in  Soviet  attitudes 
then  we  way  one  day  find  ourselves  (ui’ed  with  the  very  real 
threat  oi  Soviet  nuclear  blaekm.iil. 
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l)(>f(»r<‘  b<‘<i  inn  I ii(|  .in  .in.ilysiR  of  t h<>  SALT  1 aqrecncnts 
b<'tw('t*n  tiK>  United  St. ties  .ind  tin*  Soviet  Union,  it  night  be 
helpful  first  to  briefly  nunimari/e  (.‘xaetly  what  was  aqraed 
upon.  As  is  generally  w<*ll  known,  the  Strategic  ArsM  Limits** 
tion  Talks  vtero  begun  in  Novemb4<r  l^ftl  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 
After  alsK>at  thrtM*  years  of  hard  negotiating  they  produced 
their  first  formal  agreeiM'ntK  on  May  26,  1972,  which  were 
subsequently  signed  in  Mohcuw.  li.iKically,  there  are  three 
agreements:  a treaty  to  limit  the  construction  of  antiballis- 
tic  missile  (ABM)  systems;  <in  interim  agreement  to  put  a 
limit  on  the  nusS>er  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons;  and  a 
protocol  defining  the  effect  of  this  second  agreement  on 
subSMirine** launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLUM). 

According  to  the  ABM  tn.'aty,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  each  limited  to  two  deployment  areas,  one 
site  to  protect  its  capitol  and  the*  other  to  protect  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICDM)  sites.  Each  area  is 
limited  to  a 94-mile  radius,  with  a center  point  at  least 
HIO  miles  distant  from  the  second  site,  and  may  contain  up 
to  100  launchers  each.  Also  each  launcher  must  be  both 
land-based  and  static  and  is  permitted  to  fire  only  one  ABM 
missile  and  warhead.  The  reason  for  these  and  other 
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l«>  limit  Ih**  I'tivfi •i(|«‘  ol  tin*  ABM  Hites  to  relativ*'- 

ly  KHui I I S'M'tiiMis  Ml  ii.it  ion,  i r re8|M»ct ivc  of  any 

<|uu  1 i ttJl  I V*'  incii'.is;.'  in  AltM  niiSHix*  capability.  This  ABM 
treaty  in  unlimitml  in  its  duration  and  subject  to  review 
<*very  five  years. 

The  aqreemiMit s limitinq  the  total  number  of  ICBN  and 
SLBN  launchers  .allowed  to  each  side  are  structured  around 
the  nuHU>er  of  missiles  operational  or  under  construction  as 
of  May  26,  1972,  in  the  case  of  SI.BM,  and  July  Ist  for  ICBM. 
Modernisation  and  ri'placemcnt  are  {lermitted  provided  that 
no  heavy  ICBM  (such  as  th*'  Soviet  SS-9)  are  deployed.  Also, 
those  ICBN  launchers  d**ployod  prior  to  1964  may  be  exchanqed 
for  a like  numbi'r  of  new  SI.BM  launchers. 

In  terms  of  strnteqic  hardware  SALT  I can  be  translated 
as  follows.  The  United  States  is  (xirmitted  to  maintain  its 
total  of  1,054  ICBM  and  656  SLBM  in  41  submarines.  Out  of 
this  total  54  Titan  2 ICBM  may  be  exchanged  in  the  future  for 
an  equal  nusiber  of  SLUM  (to  be  located  on  not  B»re  than  three 
new  substarines)  , thus  creatinq  a new  ratio  of  1,000  ICBN  and 
710  SLBN  (in  44  submarines).  Additionally,  the  United  States  is 
free  to  replace  its  Minuteman  1 and  2 ICBM  and  Polaris  SLBN 
with  the  newer  Minuteman  3 and  the  Poseidon  MIRV  systems, 
and  to  develop  the  new  Trident  SLBM  system. 
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The  Soviet  Ui);<in,  on  the  otiior  hund,  may  retain  its 
ICBH  and  740  SI.HM  (locatc'd  un  riii  nuc Lear-powcrd  sub- 
■arines)  , plus  build  un  .idditional  ^10  SLUM  to  replace 
those  deployed  prior  to  l<)(i4.  Overall,  the  Soviets  are 
lisiited  to  950  SLUM  on  (U  submarines,  in  addition  to  the 
above  1,618  ICBN. 

NUMrically  speaking,  SALT  I gave  the  Russians  an 
advantage  of  858  total  launchers  over  what  the  United 
States  is  permitted  (2568  vs  1710).  In  addition,  the  Soviets 
are  free  to  develop  their  MIRV  (multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicle)  capacity  since  the  SALT  1 
agreesients  make  no  reforcnco  to  warhead  configuration. 

Also  the  Soviets  arc  clearly  in  the  lead  in  total  deliverable 
megatonnage  (NT);  specifically,  11,400  MT  vs.  2,400  MT  for 
the  United  States  — figures  include  both  ICBN  and  SLBM.^ 

As  an  offsetting  factor,  SALT  I does  not  mention  intercontinen- 
tal bombers  in  which  at  that  time  the  United  States  had  a 
total  of  455  strategic  bombers  compared  with  the  Soviets  140 
(of  which  then  100  were  propeller  driven).^  Also  no  agreeisent 
was  reached  for  on-site  verification  of  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions applicable  to  ABM  deployment  and  the  limitation  of  ICBN 
and  SLBM;  on-site  verification  has  long  been  a subject  abhor- 
rent to  the  Soviets  who  prefer  to  rely  on  the  use  of  "National 
technical  means"  for  verification  (e.g.,  high-resolution 
satellite  photography) . 
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Diirimi  Ihf  suimiM-i  of  l'i/4  I’ros  i dont  Nixon  and  (k>ni'ral 
Socrot ury  liooniif  Mrf/.tinov  hold  <i  Kiinimit  meeting  in  Moucow 
which  had  far- ro. iofi  i txi  implications  tor  SALT  as  well  as  lor 
other  areas  of  mutual  interest  to  both  the  USA  and  USSR. 
Basically  three  aqreoments  were  made  in  Moscow  during  this  sum- 
mit: 1)  an  agreement  that  both  sides  will  forego  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  ABM  site  authorized  by  the  original  SALT  1 
accord;  2)  an  agreement  to  limit  underground  nuclear  testing 
to  weapons  with  a yield  of  not  more  thari  150  KT  (kiloton)  ; 
and  finally  3)  an  agreement  to  begin  negotiations  on  "environ- 
siental  warfare",  e.g.,  climati'  modification  for  military 
purposes.^  In  addition,  thc.>  "Joint  Soviet-US  Communique” 
signed  on  July  i,  1974,  called  for  the  undertaking  of  renewed 
efforts  to  limit  strategic  arms  on  both  sides  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  SALT  I "Interim  Agreement”,  which  is  due 

5 

to  expire  in  1977.  The  "Vladivostok  Summit”,  between  Pre- 
sident Ford  and  Mr.  Brezhnev,  was  held  in  Novesiber  1974  in 
response  to  this  call. 

Bearing  the  above  agreements  in  mind,  we  can  now  turn 
to  an  analysis  of  these  negotiations.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  at  a July  3,  1974,  press  conference,  pre- 
sented the  following  highlights  on  the  then  just  concluded 
Moscow  Summit  and  how  it  affected  the  SALT  I agreement.  Re- 
garding the  ABM  deployment  Dr.  Kissinger  remarked,  "The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  now  decided  to  forego 
that  second  ABM  site  and  to  maintain  only  the  one  ABN  site 
that  each  currently  has  which  is  Moscow  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
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•imi  an  ICBN  flolci  (or  I ho  ihiitod  Both  aldea  atlll 

retain  the  option  ot  muvinq  tholr  alroady  oatabllahad  altea 
to  the  alternate  ixiKitionH  If  dualred,  however,  onoe  oovod 
they  cannot  be  ah 1 fled  hack  aqaln. 

In  reqarda  to  the  aecond  aqroement  (l.e.#  the  setting 
of  e 150  XT  llelt  on  the  aiie  of  underground  nucleer  expio- 
alone) « Dr.  Klaalngor  coaeMnted  that  It  will,  "...have  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  cooipetltlon  In  the  ranges  of  the 
loarer  yield  weapons."^  Concerning  the  third  agreeaent  on 
envlronBMntal  warfare,  the  Secretary  of  State  Made  it  clear 
that  thla  la  an  area  which,  "...  can  have  profound  consequences 
for  the  future  of  mankind.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  the  near  future,  will  open  discussions  on  this 
problem. . .** 

In  examining  these  agreements  It  must  be  mentioned  that 
the  Hoacow  Summit  negotiations  were  carried  out  in  complete 
secrecy"...  at  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union... *^i  needless 
to  say,  this  atmosphere  of  secrecy  further  heightened  the 
suspicion  In  the  United  States,  especially  among  those 
critics  who  felt  that  we  were  In  danger  of  onoe  again  being 
outmaneuvered  by  the  Soviets.  This  agreement  to  negotiate 
In  secrecy  set  a dangerous  precedent  that  could  become  a 
standard  precondition  In  all  such  future  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  no  requirement  to  Inform 
their  people  of  thf'lr  actions  or  policy,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  great  flaws  of  detente  as  now  being  practiced 
that  U.S.  leaders  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  nego* 
tlatlons  from  trade  to  space  are  accepting  the  Soviet 
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il  i)'t  lllH.'i  mI  Nil  III  imJ  .iii  .ili.iii'loii  I IK)  wii.hf)UL 

• t whimpcyi^i  Ik-  Ioiki  si  <tiMi  i it<i  ii.S.  |«ilirii>s  of  tin  o|M‘n 
Stic  i <•!  y , 


In  •Khlition  Jo  Mu-  t (•i{u  i roiiH'nl  tor  "clOH«‘d  door"  mjyoLiri- 

tions,  till*  Moscow  (<ilks  piodiiccd  a i.’lour  division  bntwci.'n 

Fast  and  West  ri*q<irri i ni|  tlu*  concept  of  strategic  parity; 

the  Soviet  and  American  positions  on  this  crucial  point  arc 

at  wide  variance  and  must  bo  borne  in  mind  when  discussing 

the  separate  points  of  the  1974  Moscow  accord.  As  Nr.  Paul 

H.  Nitze*  forsK^r  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

for  SALT,  stated  in  response  to  the  Moscow  Susoiit: 

The  U.S.  delegation's  position  has  been  consistent 
with  that  of  the  congressional  resolution  approving 
the  1972  agreemi^nts.  It  has  not  called  for  strict 
equality  in  every  category  of  strategic  arms  but 
has  calltid  for  ess^tial  equivalence  (emphasis  added) 
with  respect  to  the  oviirafl'mix  of  strategic  offensive 
systems. 

The  Soviet  side  has  consistently  used  the  term  "equal 
security  with  no  unilateral  advantage  to  either  side". 

In  their  explanations  of  this  term,  they  insist  that 
"geographic  and  other  considerations"  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  what  is  equal  security. 

Among  these  considi*rations  is  their  view  that  the  USSR 
is  surrounded  by  hostile  countries,  including  the  NATO 
countries  and  China,  while  the  United  States  has  on  its 
borders  friendly  countries  --  Canada  and  Mexico.  They 
argue  that  they  therefore  need  substantially  larger 
strategic  forces  than  does  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  consider  it  pertinent  that  the  European  NATO 
countries  have  absolutely  no  interest  in  attacking  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  one  can  see  no  interest  that  China 
could  have  in  attacking  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that  a 
state  overtly  preaching  a doctrine  of  general  hegemony  .. 
is  bound  to  find  other  nations  looking  to  their  defenses. 

Bearing  tnesc  two  Soviet  preconditions  in  mind  (i.a., 

the  need  for  secrecy  and  the  insistence  upon  "equal  security") , 

let  us  now  take  a critical  look  at  the  first  two  agreements 

to  come  out  of  the  Moscow  Summit  (the  third  agreement  on 
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«'nvi ronmcntu I w.irl.itf  lui.s  y<>L  i<>  >»>  w(trki*«|  ouL)  . In  rc‘q«>rd 
to  iho  iltM'iHion  to  .ili.iiitlon  thi*  Ht'cMMid  AliM  there  is  now 


qenoral  aqroi'iiu'iit  (li.il  no  Hiile  seriouHly  onvisionod  the 

continued  up4>ndtiu|  ol  vital  ^letenHo  lumis  for  so  little 

security  in  return.  “The  ah.indunsM'nt  of  the  second  ABN  sites 

perMlttod  under  SALT  I is  another  farce.  The  U.S.  never 

Intended  to  build  its  second  site  to  defend  Weshin^ton*  end 

the  Soviets  hed  no  int<'re8t  in  extomlinq  their  obsolescent 
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Ce  losh  - Henhouse  system  to  defend  o single  ICBN  site.**  The 
duplicity  in  this  approach  is  that  the  original  necessity 
to  develop  SHiltiplo  warhead  missiles  was  predicated  on  the 
desire  of  both  sides  to  overcome  the  other's  ABM  defenses i 
therefore,  an  extremely  expensive  arms  race  to  develop  NIRV 
apparently  was  begun  solely  to  stockpile  an  excessive  number 
of  «reapons.  As  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  in  his  press  con- 
ference of  July  22,  1974,  the  original  decision  "explicit* 
in  the  1972  SALT  I agreement  was  precisely  that  neither  side 
would  maintain  ABM  defenses. 

You  must  remember  that  the  original  impetus  for  the 
multiple  warheads  derived  from  the  desire  or  the 
necessity  to  overcome  ABM  defenses  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  required  number  of  missiles  would  get  through. 

In  the  absence  of  ABM  defenses,  the  extraordinary 
number  of  foreseeable  multiple  warheads  will  create  a 
situation  in  which  such  terms  as  superiority  should 
not  be  lightly  thrown  around  because  they  may  be 
devoid  of  any  operational  meaning. 

...For  present  purposes,  I want  to  say  that  any  idea 
that  any  country  can  easily  achieve  strategic  superiority 
is  almost  devoid,  under  these  conditions,  of  any  opera- 
tional significance  and  can  only  have  a numerical 
significance. ‘ ^ 
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l*(  . KiHsiiit|*'i  tit'i*'  HtiKi-:-.  Ut«-  li.itiii'  ion  that  a numt-cicMl 

.nlv.iiitaqo  has  lilt  It*  il  •iny  o|n>i  .it  ioini  t m iqni  f icanci? . Ttiin 
lo<lic'  ubvioiisly  iiili>.s  out  I tii'  imihk  ilii  I i Ly  of  tochnuloqicai 
ailvanceiaont.rt,  huoIi  as  .nlv  incod  MlRViii<j«  which  could  offcctivciy 
noutrali/o  thi*  otlu^r's  Htriko  capability,  and  hence  have  a 
very  groat  operational  significance  — this  bocowes  all  the 
■ore  alaraiing  when  that  aide  also  poasesaea  nuaierical  supariority. 
auch  aa  the  Sovieta  have  boon  granted  under  SALT  I and  the 
1974  Noacow  accord.  This  will  bocoaie  even  nore  apparent 
in  Chapter  II  where  the  new  soviet  SS-18  ICBM  la  diacusaed. 

It  would  thua  aeee  that  wc  granted  the  Soviet  Union  numerical 
superiority  in  exchange  for  an  agreoRHsnt  that  neither  aide 
would  be  able  to  defend  effectively  against  the  missiles 
of  the  other,  and  as  such  is  obviously  to  our  disadvantage. 

Turning  now  to  an  examination  of  the  second  treaty* 

Mr.  Hots*  editor  of  the  journal*  "Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology”,  declares*  "The  underground  nuclear  testing 
threshold  agreement  is  a farce. It  allows  both  sides  to 
do  all  of  the  testing  they  need  for  MIRV  warheads  in  the  next 
two  years  (the  treaty  goes  into  effect  in  March  1976)  and 
then  seta  the  threshold  ban  so  high  it  has  little  meaning”. 
Furthermore,  there  arc  no  verification  procedures  built  into 
this  agreement  to  keep  each  side  from  cheating  (other  than 
by  the  use  of  the  aforementioned  "national  technical  means”), 
nor  is  there  any  limitation  put  on  the  size  of  underground 
nuclear  explosions  carried  out  for  purely  "peaceful  purposes”. 
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Tliift  I I f I lie  sovirls  <•  (|r«M>n  I iyht  lo 

li'iU  •my  si/,<*  nut'i'Mi  ihi'V  «l<‘sin'  Hinr;<'  first  of  all 

t ticy  will  ni*v«‘r  .uliiiil  ii»  h<iviii<{  comnii  1 1 (-(I  .1  violation  of 
tiu'  treaty,  and  H<>c<>iidly,  it  would  b<>  obviously  isipossible 
for  any  verification  mt^ins  to  distinquiuh  between  a poaco** 
ful  nuclear  explosion  and  a hostile  one. 

In  suBMtary,  as  a ri'sult  of  the  1*172  SALT  1 agreenents 
and  the  1974  Moscow  Summit  the  following  picture  esterges 
of  the  strategic  nuclear  posture  of  l)oth  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  1)  In  regard  to  ABM  deploysMnt  both 
sides'  systems  are  admittedly  inadequate  to  provide  the 
protection  for  which  originally  constructed,  hence  any 
reliance  on  thoir  effectiveness  would  be  oxtresMly  dangerous. 
By  the  same  token,  since  ineffectiveness  is  desired,  any 
further  expense  to  improve  th(>  capability  of  our  system 
seems  totally  unwarranted  (provided,  of  course,  the  Soviets 
do  not  improve  theirs) . 2)  Concerning  the  limitations  on 
offensive  nuclear  weapons,  the  Unit«'d  States  is  at  a dis- 
tinct disadvantage  numerically  both  in  land-based  ICBM  and 
SLBM,  although  possessing  a decided  advantage  in  the  area  of 
long-range  strategic  bombers,  iiovcver,  as  a result  of  the 
Moscow  Summit,  the  U.S.  essentially  bargained  away  this 
advantage  by  agreeing  to  offset  it  by  allowing  the  Soviets 
a greater  number  of  launchers.  According  to  Or.  Kissinger, 

After  all,  it  was  not  the  Soviet  Union  that  made  us 
build  bombers,  that  was  our  decision  and  therefore, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a correlation 
between  the  number  of  MIRV  missiles  (on  our  side) 
and  the  number  of  launchers  (on  the  Soviet's  side)  in 
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whii'h  |M>rh.i|>.s  III  suHii-  • xlfiii  thi*  l-irqiir  numlit'r  oi 
niHsili'H  Ml)  I III  iiiit'  snlr  I'.in  bu  otlHi't  by  ii  liinji'r 
nuiabi'i'  til  MIKVi:  Ml)  (III-  Mlhi'r. 

'I'ltiK  iH  •III  MliviMusly  bdlani-'M  winch  could  Lx'  quite 

t'dsily  upat't  hy  <i  Soviet  MIHV  capability;  in  fact«  Nr.  Nitxc 

wdH  one  of  the  First  to  vi(‘w  this  uh  the  real  danqur.  In 

duly  of  1974  he  rt'comnK'ixh'd  that  tin*  one  and  only  way  still 

open  to  achieve  our  <|oal  of  casential  equivalence  in  SALT 

was  to  indeed  stop  the  arms  race  before  the  Soviets  could 


gain  any  type  of  an  effective  deployfid  MIRV  capability. 

According  to  Nr.  Nitxe  this  could  be  done  by  providing  ** 

...for  a simple  undertaking  that  neither  side  ttould 
deploy  or  further  test  largo  MlRVod  missiles  . This 
would  cut  off  Lhi*  further  testing  or  doploysient  of 
large  Soviet  MIRVed  missiles  but  would  also  ban  test- 
ing or  deployment  of  a large  MIRVed  follow-on  missile 
to  the  U.S.  Minuteman  an<l  woul^,  in  my  view,  enhance 
the  security  of  both  Hxh'H... 

But,  unfortunately,  SALT  1 .ind  the  Moscow  Summit  proved 
unable  to  limit  tiu'  testing  or  deployment  of  MIRVed  weapons 
on  cither  side.  3)  The  ban  on  underground  nuclear  testing 
will  be  largely  ineffective)  as  a result  of  its  delayed  1976 
implementation  date  and  the  sanction  given  to  "peaceful 
explosions",  which  are  not  restricted  by  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  in  regards  to  size  and  date  of  testing.  4)  Lastly, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Soviets  continue  to  effec- 
tively block  any  discussion  of  on-site  verification  of  any  ^ 

j 

kind.  Add  to  these  four  factors  the  Soviet  insistence  on  | 

secret  negotiations,  plus  their  aim  of  negotiating  toward  a 


goal  of  "equal  security  with  no  unilateral  advantage  to 
either  side"  (they  do  not  view  their  numerical  superiority 
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1 1)  (if<  i I vcr.ilt  I )*  H'l'i; 


HI  tliiV.inl  .I'll'  Sllll  *'  l||«•y  ttU'NH 


I'Xt  I >1  to  tli'ti'ixi  t hi -11151)  )vi>H  not  only  •l<|.•ln!:l  tin*  United  Sldtt's 
hut  jIno  ii^ainnt  NA'IH  .iml  China  an  well),  and  you  haw  th<; 
hniti'd  Staten  eitleiimi  into  the*  Vladivostok  negotiations  with 
a very  lar<|t>  handteap.  An  will  he  diHennsed  in  Chapter  II, 
these  talks  succecMied  iii  makinij  our  |>ositiun  vis-a-vis  the 
USSR  oven  worse. 


It  is  interestinq  to  note  that  this  view  of  a wsaksiMKl 

Ansrican  position  has  been  confirm'd  by  the  Soviets  thesMslvos 

in  their  open  preset  the  following  is  an  opinion  that  they 

espreasad  two  BK>nths  prior  to  the  1974  ftoscow  Susssitt 

The  Militarist  circles  in  tho  U.S.A.  today  are  engaged 
in  the  intensive  search  for  a way  out  of  the  blind  alley 
into  which  military  strategy  was  led  by  the  long  years 
of  the  "positions  of  strength"  policy  and  tho  speedup 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  militarists  of  the  1970's 
are  pinning  great  hopes  on  recovering,  if  oven  only  in 
the  long  run,  tho  United  States'  lost  strategic  superiority 
(emphasis  added)  through  tht;  gualftative  improvesient  of 
weapons  and  the  elaboration  of  now  parameters  for  their  .g 
use  in  exerting  pressure  against  the  socialist  countries. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  November  susssit  between 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  Urexhnev  it  must  be  reeRq>haaised 

that  the  Soviets  were  greatly  concerned  about  the  U.S.  MIRV 

capability  and  wore  not  about  in  any  way  to  agree  to  a curbing 

of  their  desire  to  match  us  in  this  field.  In  a February  1974 

issue  of  "Pravda"  they  stated  that  "...if  during  the  accosgilish-’ 

ment  of  tasks  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  a permanent 

agreement  (to  limit  strategic  offensive  arms)  any  types  of 

strategic  offensive  means  are  disregarded  or  there  is  a refusal 

to  examine  the  strategic  situation  in  its  totality,  this  would 

be  tantamount  to  an  endeavor  to  obtain  ...a  unilateral  advantage" . 
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Suvirtti  wi'M'  I iit|  lo  to  IIm'  O)'<|ot  iai  intj  table 

with  a ilt'linil*'  mcI  ol  iho  al  t .t  i of  which  vtould 

<juarantn('  a friM<  li.nut  in  il<>v«'lu|>in(|  their  own  HIRV  capability 
Aa  wo  shall  they  w<Te  very  tiucoeHsfui  . 
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In  M.ty  (>t  I'W.'  SiM'i  <‘i  .ir  y ol  i:  i ss  i lujiT  ut 

to  achii'Vt*  a break  l hi  <>ui(h  will)  tin*  Sov  i«l  s on  the  <|U4*atiui) 

of  NIRV  limitations.  However,  his  |>ropoHal  to  tH|ualixu  th«' 

MIRV  throw  wnight  ol  both  sides  Wiis  euuntered  by  the  Soviets 

with  a propoaal  to  instead  roughly  equate  tha  nuadnir  of  NlRVed 

launchara  on  both  sides.  According  to  Nr.  Nitsa, 

Accaptanca  of  this  proposal  would  have  resultad  in  a 
substantial  Soviet  superiority  in  MIRV  throw  waight 
coupled  with  a continuation  of  the  very  great  Soviet 
superiority  in  unMlRVod  Soviet  missile  throw  weight. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber 
capability  (one  of  our  prime  advantages  in  SALT  X), 
as  offset  by  .Soviet  superior  and  unlimited  air  defenses, 
could  offset  these  superiorities. 

At  the  tisio,  this  pro|>osal  was  not  accepted  by  the  United 

States,  however,  at  the  Vladivostok  conference  this  Soviet 

position  of  MIRV  launch(*r  equality  was  accepted,  and  with 

that  our  remaininq  advantaqi'  in  strategic  bombers  was  negated. 
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One  of  the  |>ossiblt'  reasons  for  Soviet  intransigence 
on  the  MIRV  question  might  be  a.s  a result  of  our  own  pro- 
nouncements on  the  sub-ject  of  a "counter force*  doctrine  of 
retaliation  against  Sovit>t  missile  sites.  An  indication  of 
Soviet  reaction  to  this  doctrine  appeared  in  an  "Isvestia" 
article  dated  June  22,  1974: 

Under  the  slogan  of  a more  "flexible"  and  even  "humane* 
strategy,  the  presi'nt  Pentagon  chief  has  advanced  the 
concept  of  striking  at  missile  launching  pads.  The  new 
doctrine  of  nuclear  war  is  named  the  "counter force* 
strategy. 

....It  consists  in  the  idea  that  nuclear  war,  which 
the  American  ix'ople  perceive  as  suicide,  is  now  treated 
as  something  not  nece-ssarily  totally  destructive  and 
therefore  pc'rmi ssab le.  Two  other  facta  of  no  saiall 
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lni|iurtum'«*  >U)-  uoii'it.  is  Liitit  Lh<-‘ 

•counter fOri.*****  sii.iiciiy  d«M‘s  not  t-xclude  but,  on 
tht*  contrary,  |<r(>sup|KiKcH  tliat  itic  (i.S.A.  fully 
retain  it«  "masKiv*'  strik«>"  c.ipalti  I i I y . The  aocond 
ia  that  Sc'hlt«.Hiii<|ei  , in  his  ni.'w  conct'iit  of  war, 
alnost  opi'nly  pio^'eetls  on  t lu'  prcmisi*  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  tiie  ii.S.A.  v'ould  be  the  first 
to  deliver  a nucUsii  st  rikt'  .it  the  Soviet  Union's 
■issile  installations. 

Mhether  or  not  this  feelinti  was  indis'd  the  main  reason  for 
Soviet  insistence  on  NIRV  rem<iins  a relatively  moot  point 
Cor  in  any  event  they  were  suciressful  in  gaining  a MIRV 
•qroen  light*  in  Vladivostok. 


In  esnonce,  the  arms  accord  reached  in  November  1974  be** 

tween  President  Pord  and  Mr.  urc/.hnev  placed  *...a  ceiling  of 

2,400  each  on  the  total  numlx'r  of  long-range  offensive  missile 

and  bombers.  Of  that  total,  e<ich  side  will  be  able  to  place 

(MIRV)  warheads  on  up  to  1,120  land-based  and  submarine- 

launched  missiles*.  This  ciriling  will  be  in  effect  until 

1985,  and  is  viewed  by  the  White  house  as  having  successfully 

put  a *cap”  on  the  arms  race.  President  Ford,  at  his  press 

conference  of  Docesiber  Id,  took  the  view  that  the  agreed 

to  ceilings  were*...  well  below  the  force  levels  which  would 

otherwise  have  been  expected  over  the  next  10  years,  and  very 

substantially  below  the  forces  which  would  result  from  an 

24 

all-out  arms  race  over  that  same  period*. 

Basically,  the  United  States  traded  its  MIRV  advantage 
(for  at  the  time  of  the  Vladivostok  Summit  meeting  the  Soviets 
had  no  actually  MlRVed  missiles)  for  an  agreement  which  it 
hopes  will  not  only  halt  the  arms  race,  but  also  provide 
a point  from  which  arms  can  actually  begin  to  be  reduced 
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• I ocKpi  ol  lioili  <-<iiiiii  I It'S  nn>  I m'i*  to  (|n>w  to  ttu'  Invcl 

ot  .',4ni>  ili'livt'iy  vi'liii'ti'S  I'.H'h  (U'UM,  SliMM  nntJ  b<iinbc.>rs) 

.in«t  to  .1  MIKV  limit  ot  u|>  to  I , )./it  of  their  missiles.  Thib 
iik'.ins  that  thi'  Sovu'ts  will  be  .ithlinq  appruximstely  2S  new 
ilol  ivory  vehicles  and  MlRVinq  1,120  missiles,  while  the  United 
States  will  be  addinq  104  m>w  delivery  means  and  NIRVing  an 
additional  570  missiles. 

The  victory  of  the  Soviets  in  achieving  their  MIRV  goal 
evoked  much  reaction  within  thti  Congress  and  the  Defense 
Department.  One  ot  the  most  influential  supporters  of  the 
accord  was  Senator  John  Stennis  (D-Miss) , Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committei*,  who  stated  that  it"...  over- 
comes hurdles  that  have  complic'ated  prior  negotiations". 
Specifically  he  was  referring  to  argumi'nts  over  technological 
and  geographical  advantag(^s  and  the  capability  of  forward- 

tiasnd  nuclear  systems  of  both  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
26 

allies.  On  this  latter  point  it  must  be  SMntioned  that  in 

an  apparent  major  concession  at  Vladivostok,  Nr.  Breshnev 

agreed  not  to  count  the  4h8  U.S.  f ighter-bosibers  stationed  in 

27 

Kurope  as  part  of  our  2,400  authorized  delivery  vehicles. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Vladivostok  negotiations 
did  put  a limit  on  the  arms  race,  it  unfortunately  has  s 
number  of  flaws  which  weaken  it  considerably.  For  one  thing, 
it  still  fails  to  provide  for  adequate  verification  (Other 
than  again  by  "national  technical  means"  which  this  treaty 
seemingly  inst  i t ut  iona  1 i /.I's  and  protects).  Secondly,  and 
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IKM'hapy  mosl  ini|Mii  i .mi  | y , Iho  parity  in  numbotM  roqti  i rt'd 
by  the*  troaty  rnH  m tiny  way  rt'duci*  th<?  Soviets  over- 

whelming supi'riority  in  throw  weight  and  in  payload  capability 

(see  page  2 and  iouinote  2),  which  arc  a more  accurate  indica- 

28 

tion  of  the  destructive  potential  of  a nuclear  force. 

SALT  I legalized  this  imbalance  when  it  fixed  the  total  number 

of  launchers  authorized  each  side  in  accordance  with  those 

siissiles  either  operational  or  under  construction  as  of  Nay 

and  July  1972  (see  pages  1 and  2) . Since  this  Vladivostok 

agrsasisnt  is  in  effect  for  a period  of  ten  years,  there  is 

no  relief  froai  the  fear  that  the  Soviets  may  deploy  an  entirely 

29 

new  family  of  ICBM's  which  would  give  the  USSR  a significant 

superiority  in  MIRV  warheads  as  well  (a  fact  that  becomes 

critical  when  combined  with  a superiority  in  payload  capability, 

i.e.,  deliverable  megatonnage).  For  instance,  our  Minuteman  III 

ICBN  carries  three  MIRVed  warheads,  while  the  Russians  new 

SS-X-18  "could  have  more  than  eight". Even  our  latest 

technological  advances  in  this  field  are  likely  to  be 

obsolete  before  they  can  even  be  deployed,  for  example,  our 

new  MK-12A  "silo-killer"  warhead,  which  has  twice  the  power 

of  our  present  ones.  The  problem  here  is  that  their  new 

missiles,  if  deployed,  would  not  only  have  a "silo-killing” 

capability  of  their  own,  but  would  moreover  be  housed  in 

32 

significantly  harder  silos  which  would  be  "NK-12A  proof”. 

As  a result,  our  HIRV  capability  is  neutralized,  and  our 
own  missiles  become  extremely  vulnerable  since  they  are  not  in 
super-hardened  silos. 
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Thi'ii*  <Mit  tx*  iii>  mil  >ili«Mi(  lki<‘  ttirt  th<it  tcxiay 

ui‘iiU<*i  si(i<-  |i4 SSI'S  ,1  inlvanl.iqt'  ovor  the  oth<'i  in 

any  fiold.  Y«*»  di'Vi* lopnu-nl  s an-  la-iiuj  r<-alizi>d  so  rapidly 
in  Lht>  area  of  wisip<.>itry  that  what  stM.>ins  impossible  today 
may  be  eonssonpl ace  tomorrow.  The  basic  problem  Inherrent  in 
both  the  Vladivostok  accord  and  in  SALT  I is  that  the  Soviets 
succeeded  in  gcttintj  us  to  sign  agreesMnts  which  we  knew 
to  be  disadvantageous;  a situation  which  ten  years  ago  would 
have  seemed  incredible.  The  turmoil  and  confusion  these 
negotiations  have  created  within  our  own  CovernsMnt  are  quite 
obvious  from  the  statements  of  Senator  Jackson  and  Secretary 
Kissinger.  On  the  one  hand.  Senator  Jackson  very  cynically 
stated  that  the  same  logic  that  motivated  SALT  I also  siotivated 
the  Vladivostok  accord,  i.e.,  "that  th(>  U.S.  is  better  off 
with  a bad  agreement  than  with  none".  Our  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  arqu(>d  that,  "Wo  have  always  assumed  that 
once  we  agreed  on  numbers,  wv  could  solve  all  other  problems..."' 
As  noted  earlier  the  question  of  numbers  (when  tied  to  the 
amount  of  payload  capacity)  is  the  most  critical,  and 
since  we  have  already  given  in  to  the  Soviets  on  this  the 
most  important  issue  there  may  be  few  "other  problems"  worth 
solving. 
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SDVicr  I i)i:<»i.<>c.Y 

'I'fu'  fiicL  tli.ii  .S<jvi>'t  IcMdcTs  h.iv«*  Ijvcfjmo  moro  praymutic 
in  thi*  f ormij  1 l i on  .ind  tronducl  (jf  fr>rc>iqn  policy  does 
not  imply  tli.it  lln^y  hovr  cast  off  Marxi st-Loninist  ideolcsjy. 
The  pursuit  of  fj<-jwcr-fx>l  i tica  1 objectives  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  id(‘oloqical  tenets  or  with  historical  pre- 
cedent. I.cnin  <ind  all  of  his  succ<.>ssors  have  advocated 
pragmatic  approaches  to  specific  problems  and,  at  times, 
dealt  with  so-called  bourgeois  governments  even  at  the 
expense  of  indigenous  Communist  governments.  Despite 
such  temporary  departures  from  the  straight  ideological 
path,  however,  idc'ology  still  affects  decisionmaking  and 
provides  the  framework  in  which  Soy^et  leaders  analyze 
and  evaluate  international  events. 
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Thus  far  has  be(>n  discussed  the  workings  of  a very  pragmatic 
and  shrewd  Sovit?t  Union  which  has  skillfully  negotiated  a favor- 
able SALT  agreement  by  capitalizing  on  our  strong  desire  to 
realizt*  an<l  end  to  th(<  nuclear  arms  race.  On  the  surface, 
therefore,  it  might  set?m  that  the  US  is  dealing  with  a Soviet 
roginu.'  that  is  radically  differc-nt  from  its  militant  predeces- 
sors. By  the  liber.il  us(>  of  such  terms  as  peaceful  coexistence 
and  detente  the  Sovit>t  Union  is  very  successfully  presenting  a 
"new  face"  to  a world  weary  of  strife  and  war.  That  they  have 
been  successful  at  all  in  convincing  other  nations  of  their 
sincerity  is  a testinKsny  to  their  political  acumen.  Indeed  the 
USSR  is  different;  even  in  comparison  with  the  Stalinist  era 
on('  can  distinguish  any  number  of  differences  all  of  which 
point  to  a more  prosperous  nation  and  to  a people  that  are 
better  housed,  clothed,  educated  and  fed  than  their  parents. 
However,  this  material  change  in  the  standard  of  living  has  not 
been  matched  by  a similar  ideological  transformation,  since  the 
tenets  of  Marxism-Leninism  are  as  inherently  hostile  and 
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Iiiiiisi'lf,  ii)K|>it<‘  ol  llicir  m.iHkinq  l>y  t.hf  jarqon  of  d<?tont(‘. 
c>nt>  huH  only  to  cxiiniim*  tlicir  o|M*n  |>ri‘HK  to  find  an  entiroly 
difforonl  pictun*  «>l  l li«>  Soviet  Union;  a tact  which  should 
serve  as  a sobt'r  reminder  not  to  triiut  them  too  far*  especially 
in  thu  SALT  ncqotiations  wlu're  so  much  is  at  stake. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  Soviets  is  that  they  Still 
consider  themselves  in  the  vanquard  of  the  inevitable  victory 
of  socialism  over  capitalism;  i.e.*  of  the  Soviet  Union 
over  tht'  United  States*  since  each  is  the  prime  representative 
of  its  form  of  qovernnuuit  in  the  tsorld  today.  Prom  its 
viewpoint  that  it  and  it  alone  posscssi's  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  history  the  Kri>mlin  is  at  onec>  in  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being  abl(>  to  justify  to  the  world  all  of  its  actions* 
while  at  the  same  time  condemning,  "in  the  interest  of  the 
international  proletariat”,  those  actions  by  other  states 
which  it  considers  harmful  to  this  inevitable  victory  of  the 
working  class  over  the  bourgeoisie  — indeed  any  resistance 
to  this  force  is  viewed  as  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviets. 
Thus*  "historical  correctness"  (plus  Soviet  might)  makes 
right.  Also  it  must  be  realized  by  the  West  and  especially 
the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  definitions  of  detente  and 
peaceful  coexistence'  arc  framed  within  this  Narxist-Leninist 
"scientific  world  outlook”,  an  outlook  which  has  spawned  a 
foreign  policy  noted  for  its  messianic  militancy  and  its  use 
of  unrelenting  pressure  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  objectives. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  Soviet  approach  to  the 
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«|iu*st  ions  ol  w.ii  •tiiil  ii  I ,ii  I i|  If  p.iiiiy  M 1 1 li  ihf  tlnitcd  SttiLcs. 
Afcorditnj  to  l•('nill,  "W.ii  in  .i  ronl  i iin.il  iun  of  prilitics  t>y 
other  moans.  Any  w.ir  is  msoparably  joinod  to  the  political 
structure  from  which  ii  .iiiHcti**.  It  thi'reforo  follows  that 
an  anlysis  of  the  lioliiical  Htructuro  and  policies  pursued 
by  the  cosibatants  will  invariably  dett.-rminc  the  "correct 
character  of  the  war".  Also  l.onin  addt'd  to  this  analysis  of 
war  and  politics  a very  siqnif leant  observation  regarding 
the  justification  for  beginning  a war  — according  to  this 
tenet  the  .Soviets  could  ” iustifiably"  launch  a surprise 
nuclear  attack: 

the  true  csstnico  of  a war  is  determined  not  by  "who  was 
the  first  to  launch  an  attack",  not  by  "where  the  troops 
stand"  and  "wlio  is  now  winning"  --  it  is  important  to 
know  the  aims  for  which  the  war  is  being  waged,  by 
what  classes  and  what  states  . And  for  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  their  pritwar  policy.  If  it  was  an  imper- 
ialist policy,  i.c.,  a ix>licy  defending  the  interests 
of  finance  capital,  robbing  and  oppressing  other  countries 
the  war  following  from  this  policy,  i.e.,  a policy  ex- 
pressing the  mass  movom<>nt  against  foreign  oppression, 
the  war  following  from  this  policy  is  a just  war  of  nation 
al  liberation.  Lenin  stressed  that  "war  is  always  and 
everywhere  begun  by  the  expl^^ters  themselves,  by  the  rul- 
ing and  oppressing  classes." 

Seen  in  this  light,  any  war  waged  by  a capitalist  state  — 
even  in  its  own  defense  — becomes  automatically  an  unjust 
war  since  a capitalist  nation  is  necessarily  pursuing  an 
imperialistic  foreign  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  overt 
aggression  by  a socialist  state,  or  by  a state  conducting  a 
so-called  "national  liberation  movement",  is  sanctified  as 
just  war  in  Soviet  eyes:  "...the  legitimacy  and  justice  of 
a war  can  be  determined  'only  from  tic  point  of  view  of  the 
socialist  proletariat  and  its  struggle  for  its  emancipation. 


■ ^ 
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The  Soviet  Union  and  oth«‘r  countries  of  the 
socialist  conuiiunity  tiavi>  rendered  comprehensive 
assistance,  includin<j  military  aid,  to  the  peoples 
fighting  for  the  abolition  of  colonial  tyranny. 

And  this,  it  roust  be  stressed,  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  championed 
by  our  country. 

Prom  this  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  a sincere  interest 
in  peace  is  not  included  in  their  "peaceful"  coexistence} 
instead  this  term  (as  well  as  detente)  is  nothing  more  than 
a placebo  designed  to  keep  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  Free  World  off  guard  while  the  Soviets  undermine 
their  will  and  resolve  with  deceit  and  false  promises. 

In  regards  to  nuclear  war,  the  Soviets  apparently  share 
the  same  apprehension  toward  it  as  does  the  West. 

During  the  many  years  since  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons,  since  the  time  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  exerted  enormous  efforts  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a world  nuclear  war.  The 
Soviet  Union's  struggle  for  the  complete  prohibition 
and  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  is  conditioned  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  socialist  system,  called  upon 
to  serve  the  interests  of^^ho  working  people,  the 
interests  of  world  peace. 

However,  while  it  is  rational  to  assume  that  the  Soviets 
mean  what  they  say  about  the  abolition  of  nuclear  war,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  not  to  regard  such  statements  with  at 
least  a healthy  pessimism.  The  same  declarations  also  charac- 
terised the  immediate  post-World  War  II  period,  yet,  as  is 

well  known,  they  nevertheless  forged  ahead  at  full  speed 

• 

to  acquire  their  own  nuclear  arsenal  (witness  the  fact  that 
in  1949  they  exploded  their  first  atomic  bomb,  and  four 
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years  latt>r  theii  M rsi  tiyUro<|<Mi  bomh)  . Clearly,  the  Soviet 
propensity  for  sayimj  one  thinq  and  doinq  another  has  been 


largely  responsible  lot  the  creation  of  ho  much  Western 


mistrust  toward  the  USSR,  and  it  would  be  a big  mistake 


to  take  their  pronouncenk>nts  about  nuclear  war  at  face  value, 


as  much  as  a weary  world  would  like  to.  Whether  or  not  they 


would  ever  resort  to  a nuclear  war  is  a moot  question  and  is 
certainly  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility;  one  thing 
is  certain  and  that  is  that  the  Soviets  are  out  to  gain  a 
clear  advantage  over  the  United  States  in  SALT. 


In  pursuit  of  this  advantage,  the  Soviets  are  apparently 
obsessed  with  their  effort  at  keeping  the  United  States  at 
a distinct  military  disadvantage.  Based  on  what  has  thus 
far  been  seen  in  SALT,  the  Soviets  have  achieved  their 


aims  and  have  settled  for  nothing  less.  SALT  1 gave  them  a 
numerical  advantage  in  launchers  and  payload  capacity,  and 
at  Vladivostok  they  received  not  only  approval  to  equal  us 
in  MIRV,  but  also  were  given  the  time  (ten  years)  in  which 
to  surpass  us  in  this  area  with  their  new  SS-X-18  family  of 
missiles. 


The  Soviets  apparent  obsession  with  "oneupmanship”  can 
be  explained  in  an  entirely  historical  context  as  an  attempt 
by  the  Russians  to  alter  their  world  image  by  showing  that 
they  are  no  longer  a land  of  backward  peasants.  No  doubt 


such  explanation  does  have  merit;  however,  the  role  of  ideology 
must  also  be  considered  as  a motivating  force  as  well.  For 


example,  the  so-called  "law"  of  dialectical  materialism 


cording  to  this  theory,  every  thesis  authomatically  gives 


L. 


1 

r. 
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riso  to  its  antiihoHis*  wliiolt  in  turn  l•volvc>s  into  a higher 
syntheala,  thua  bticuiiiinq  a now  thesis.  This  dialectical 
interaction  may  be  applied  to  all  matter«  including  military 
equipment.  Such  a philosophy  becomes  a powerful  rationale 
for  the  continual  development  of  new  weapons  systems,  and 
it  follows  that  if  you  believe  strongly  enough  in  the  doctrine 
you  will  never  permit  your  neighbor's  thesis  to  go  unchallenged 
by  your  antithesis.  This  may  be  translated  into  military 
terms  as,  "The  appearance  of  new  means  of  struggle  always 
brings  into  being  (emphasis  added)  corresponding  countermeans..! 
Thus,  for  example  the  appearance  of  an  American  Minuteman  3 
ICBN  with  three  MIRV  would  have  to  be  followed  (according  to 
this  "law”)  by  a more  powerful  Soviet  ICON,  i.e.,  the  SS-X* 

18  ICBN  with  its  five  to  eight  NIRV  warheads.  An  arms  race 
could  conceivably  go  on  ad  infinitum  until  one  aide  decided 
not  to  match  the  other's  latest  advancement.  Since  the  Soviets 
are  the  ones  who  espouse  the  correctness  of  this  law  (thereby 
compelling  them  to  meet  means  with  countermeans)  it  must 
therefore  be  the  Americans  who  will  be  the  first  to  halt  the 
expansion  by  agreeing  not  to  match  the  Soviet  advancement. 

Such  a scenario  would  dictate  to  the  United  States  that  if 
It  wants  an  agreement  badly  enough,  be  it  in  SALT,  NBFR,  trade 
or  whatever,  it  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  basic  premise 
that  the  USSR  will  emerge  with  some  sort  of  a clear  advantage. 

Admittedly  this  scenario  is  speculative,  yet  at  the 
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(I  i tMitiiflYi  I'.siHM' i .1 1 i y whi-r«‘  nuc'lcar  weapons  are 

Ho  l.ii  HAi.T  Ikis  oonfirnu'ti  this  thesis  of  a 
novioti.ited  imi>al>iiuTi'  in  tlu>  Soviets*  favor.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  indicative  of  <iii  (Mnerqiny  pattern  in  Soviet-American 
ni^qotiations  is  hard  to  say,  but  at  least  the  possibility 
does  exist. 

In  short,  ideology  still  plays  a role  in  the  shaping 
of  Soviet  attitutdes  toward  the  West.  The  problen  of  deter* 
mining  the  magnitude  of  its  role  is  complicated  not  only  by 
the  importance  of  each  issue,  but  also  by  the  intertwined 
nature  of  ideology  and  great  power  politics  within  the 
Soviet  system.  As  a rule,  the  greater  the  ideological  input 
into  an  issue,  the  more  "hard-line"  will  be  the  Soviet  approach 
to  it;  conversely,  a lessening  of  ideological  propaganda 
heralds  a relatively  cooperative  Soviet  spirit.  This  method 
provides  a better  means  of  assessing  its  importance  than 
does  the  alternative  approach  of  trying  to  determine  if 
ideology  is  being  used  as  a prime  motivator  for  Soviet  action 
or  simply  to  justify  an  action  of  Soviet  great  power  politics. 
In  any  event,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ideology  is  not  dead, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  it  pro* 
vides  a definite  frame  of  reference  for  the  Soviet  leadership 
and  as  such  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  West. 
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It  ia  tiuiti'  that  thf’  SALT  iationa  are 

important  and  n«*ct>HHaiy  .ind  ahould  bo  continuod  until  a 

awaninqful  a<jrooak.'nt  tin  actual  arma  reduction  ia  reached. 

However*  it  ia  alao  obvioua  that  the  United  States  agreed 

to  accept  a dieadvantatjt'oua  strategic  |x>aition  in  nieeiie 

numbers  and  payload  capacity  in  order  to  take  a first 

atop  in  this  direction.  This  obviously  oatablishes  a dangor- 

our  procudtmt  which  could  load  ultimately  to  a severely 

weakened  Aaierican  nuclear  arats  posture  which  could*  in  turn* 

make  us  vulnerable  to  Soviet  influence  and  even  nuclear 

blackmail  (ean«>cially  if  our  retaliatory  capability  were 

affected).  In  its  'ealings  with  the  Soviet  Union*  the 

United  States  should  always  bear  in  mnd  that  the  USSR  is 

still  our  most  dangerous  rival  and  in  anite  of  detente  and 

peaceful  coexistence  still  brand islu's  a hostile  ideology* 

a very  powerful  military  forci',  and  continues  to  view  treaties 

4 1 

as  temporary  documents  at  best. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United 
Stotes  quickly  adopt  a three-point  program  for  iaiprovlng  its 
strategic  strength.  First*  enact  a comprehensive  plan  to 

reverse  the  ominous  decline  in  our  overall  military  posture 
and  strength  which  some  observers  see  as  already  "...deteriorat- 
ing to  the  point  where  in  a few  years  the  U.S.  could  be  faced 

down  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  test  of  will  similar  to  the 
42 

Cuban  crisis".  United  States  should  rethink 
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its  SALT  II  position  to  ini'ludo  noqotiatin«j  for  1)  roughly 
oi|usl  ceilings  on  the  throw-weight  of  MIKVod  siissilesi 
2)  roughly  equal  ojvu^U  throw-woights  of  both  NIRVed  and 
non^NIRVed  aiissilos*  with  a realistic  allowance  for  stra- 
tegic allowance  for  strategic  bosiber  strengths  on  both 
sides I and  3)  for  a schedule  of  phased  arned  reductions. 
Thirdly#  our  negotiators  should  take  a lesson  frosi  their 
Soviet  counterparts  and  adopt  a firsier,  s»re  cautious  and 
More  patient  approach  in  securing  U.S.  national  objectives. 
Agreeswnts  concluded  in  an  atsiosphere  of  political  expe- 
diency instead  of  careful  diplomacy  often  create  more  and 
bigger  problems  than  they  solve. 


e. 


^(kiiuTal  llt>iiiri(’h  Krt'ihorr  .lortliH  vt>n  L()hauscn« 

Austrian  Army  (Krl.),  "Si  r.it(*qy  of  , Military  Review, 

Vol.  LIV,  May  1974,  p.(.4. 

2 

Authorities  c|c>nei.illy  aqreeii  that  the  comparison  of 
gross  megatonnage  is  neiLli<‘r  practical  nor  meaningful  since 
it  docs  not  take  into  consideration  the  "relative  destructive 
power”  of  these  forces.  A more  realistic  comparison  can  be 
made  by  expressing  "megaton  equivalents  (MTE)”,  which  are 
figures  calculated  from  the  explosive  yield  of  each  weapon. 

The  US  2,400  MT  and  the  Soviet  11,400  MTwould  thus  be  equi- 
valent to  2,300  MTE  and  5,600  MTE  respectively.  The  use 
of  MTE  in  Stating  deterrent  capability  is  practiced  by  the 
Defense  Department,  whoso  Secretaries  "...have  implied 
that  'assured  destructiveness*  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
the  result  of  delivering  not  more  than  400  megaton  equiva- 
lents on  its  territory . "Prom  this  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  both  sides  have  more  than  enou()li  overkill  to  devastate 
the  other  many  times  over.  Another  way  of  expressing  this 
"rcaltivc  destructive  power"  is  by  means  of  throw-weight 
and  payload  capability,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapters 
II,  III  and  IV. 

^"Appendix  I;  SAI.T  and  thi*  Strategic  Balance",  The 
Military  Balance  1972-1971,  pp.  83-86.  This  is  the  source 
for  all  preceding  'information  on  the  SALT  I agreements. 

^"Kissinger  Assesses  Impact  of  Summit",  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology,  July  22,  1974,  p.  38. 

^"Joint  Soviot-US  Communi(|ue  (1  July  1974)",  Survival , 

XVI,  No. 5 (Sept ember /October  1974),  p.  233. 

^"Kissinger  Assesses  Summit",  p.  38. 

^Ibid. 

®lbid.,  p.  39. 

®Ibid. 

^®Robert  Motz,  "Editorial:  Post-Mortem  on  SALT", 

Aviation  Week  6 Space  Technology,  July  22,  1974,  p.  7. 

^^"Nitze:  'Essential  Equivalence*  Should  be  Arms  Talks 
Goal",  Aviation  Week  & Space  Technology,  July  22,  1974,  pp.  42-43. 

^^Hotz,  "Editorial",  p.  7. 
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‘ ^•'/lonin^er  AaHe^;:5•^:i  Vmmniit”,  p.  '5t>, 

^^”1. imitation  of  Umlrrrround  Nuclear  'Veanonn  Te8tn"t  Surv i va  1 , 

XVr.  No.  •)  (?’.eptember/Octobor  l‘>74),  p.  P’;?. 

Article  I t 

n FSwili  Party  {’l.e.,  the  USA  and  the  USSl^  undertakes 
to  prohibit*  to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry  out  any  undrr- 
/rround  nuclear  weapon  test  having  a yield  exceedin/r  150  ki- 
lotona  at  any  place  vender  Its  jurisdiction  or  control,  be> 
Pinning  31  March  1976. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  Halt  the  number  of  its  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests  to  a ainlaum. 

3,  The  Parties  shall  continue  their  negotiationa  with  a 
view  towarda  achieving  a aolution  to  the  problea  of  the  cea- 
aation  of  all  underprovmd  nuclear  weapon  teate. 

Article  III 

1 . For  the  purpose  of  providing  asauranoe  of  coapllance 
with  the  provlalona  of  thia  Treaty,  each  Party  aball  use  na* 
tlonal  teohnloal  aeana  of  verification  Mt  Its  disposal  In  a 

^ Banner  consistent  with  the  generally  recognised  principles 

of  International  law. 

2.  Bach  Party  undertakea  not  to  Interfere  with  the  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification  of  the  other  Party 
operating  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 of  this  Article.  . , 

Article  Illi 

fKe  provlalona  of  thia  Treaty  do  not  extend  to  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  carried  out  by  the  Parties  for 
peaceful  purpoaea.  Underground  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  shall  bo  governed  by  an  agreeaent  which 
la  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  by  the  Partlee  at  the  ear- 
lieat  poaalble  time. 

^^Hotz,  ’•Editorial**,  p.  7. 

( ^^*' Li  mi  tat  ion  of  Underground  Teata**,  p.  237.  See  Article  III. 
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'•Klasinger  Aaaeasea  Suaait**,  p.  40. 
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